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probably not meet with general acceptance. The combination of the 
Hegelian intellectualism with the Kantian and Ritschlian rejection of 
metaphysics is somewhat novel. A more excellent way, perhaps, would 
be to view not only religious but all knowledge in its voluntaristic aspect, 
and to proceed to use the essential postulates of religion as philosophical 
hypotheses in the attempt to mediate between religion and other essential 
interests of life. 

Douglas C. Macintosh 
Yale Divinity School 
New Haven, Conn. 



THE PRACTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF RELIGION 

A new course of lectures on "The Religions of the World" has recently 
been established by the Hartford Theological Seminary, the first series of 
which 1 was given last year by Mr. Frank Byron Jevons, of Durham Uni- 
versity. The aim of these Hartford lectures is to furnish students who are 
preparing for the foreign missionary field with "a good knowledge of the 
religious history, beliefs, and customs of the peoples among whom they 
expect to labor." Or, as Mr. Jevons puts it in his introductory lecture, the 
aim of the series is to be found in an "applied science of religion." Such 
an applied science will accept the facts which the pure science of religion 
presents and will base itself upon them. "The business of the science of 
religion is to discover all the facts necessary if we are to understand the 
growth and history of religion. The business of the applied science is, 
in our case, to use the discovered facts as a means of showing that Chris- 
tianity is the highest manifestation of the religious spirit." 

The plan of Mr. Jevons' book can hardly be said to be well adapted to 
the purpose thus enunciated. There are lectures on "Immortality," 
"Magic," "Fetichism," "Prayer," "Sacrifice," and "Morality;" but 
until the last lecture ("Christianity") is reached little is said to show that 
"Christianity is the highest manifestation of the religious spirit." Nor 
can it be said that the author's attempts to adapt his scholarly discussions 
to the uses of the missionary are always fortunate. The "application," 
coming at the end of an academic discussion, often seems very obviously 
tagged on, like the moral used as an excuse for a good story. 

The point of view which gives unity to the series of lectures is found 
in the insistence that religion is never purely individual but always social. 

^Introduction to the Study of Comparative Religion, being Vol. I of the Hartford- 
Lamson Lectures on the Religions of the World. By Frank Byron Jevons. New York: 
Macmillan, 1908. xxv + 283 pages. $1.50. 
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It is this which distinguishes it from various phenomena often confused 
with it, such as magic and fetichism; and it is this which marks the dis- 
tinction between prayer and spell. With this premised, Mr. Jevons con- 
ducts a spirited campaign against the various writers who maintain that 
religion grew out of magic or fetichism and that prayer came from spell. 
On the whole his reasoning is sound, though in some instances it is rather 
loose and in general depends too much upon somewhat arbitrary definitions. 
Thus magic means for Mr. Jevons chiefly "nefarious magic," and fetichism 
is, he insists, always anti-social. By this procedure he has no difficulty 
in proving his point; but in doing so he by no means completely refutes 
his opponents. 

In his chapter on "Sacrifice" the author reproduces (as he did in his 
Introduction to the History of Religion) the Robertson Smith theory of sacri- 
fice as "communion with the god," and passes rapidly over the opposing 
"gift theory" of Tylor's with a few well-chosen words. The ease with 
which this is done leads one to wonder whether in this case the pure science 
of religion is not perhaps (quite unconsciously to Mr. Jevons) based upon 
the applied science, instead of vice versa. Unfortunately Mr. Jevons some- 
times writes too much like an advocate to be as convincing as he otherwise 
might be. 

The final lecture points out that the individual should be considered 
as both end and means in humanity as a whole, and this whether humanity 
be regarded statically or in evolution. But if there be any real purpose in 
the progress of things, and if that purpose consider the individual an end 
as well as a means, this purpose will be defeated if man has only an earthy 
existence. It is here that Christianity shows itself superior both to science 
and to other religions, by maintaining the beginning of a communion between 
God and man in this world and its perfect realization in the next. " Chris- 
tianity alone makes love of God to be the true basis and the only end of 
society, both that whereby personality exists and the end in which it seeks 
its realization." 

The social nature of religion, so emphasized by Jevons, reappears in 
another recent work, The Psychology of Prayer, by Anna Louise Strong. 2 
This book, in notable contrast to so much that is called the "psychology" 
of this, that, and the other, really deserves its title. It is written altogether 
from the psychological point of view and the author has never once allowed 
herself to lapse into "naive realism" on the one hand, or into metaphysics 
on the other. For her, prayer is a relation between two selves; yet these 

'The Psychology of Prayer. By Anna Louise Strong. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1909. 122 pages. $0.83. 
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selves are not meant to be taken in any metaphysical sense, but are described 
in purely psychological terms. "Consciousness arises as the result of a 
disturbance and takes immediately the form of a distinction between a pur- 
posing activity and the means through which this activity can attain its end. 
The purposing activity is felt as subject; the conditioning means as object. 
When this object is not made a part of a larger system .... but remains 
a rich complexity, then it tends to take on a personal form, and to be given 
the value not of an object, but of a personal object, a self. In this case, 
the relation in consciousness is a relation between two selves, one of which 
we shall call the me, or self of immediate purpose and desire, and the other 
the alter, the objectified self." This point of view, adopted, as the reader 
will see, from the Dewey school of thought, dominates and determines 
Miss Strong's entire treatment of prayer. 

Prayer is, therefore, a relation between the two selves just described. 
It is, in fact, defined as "a social relation between two selves arising 
simultaneously in consciousness, having for its end the establishment of a 
wider, more complete self." It is indeed rather hard at first to see how the 
last part of this definition is to be made to apply to all prayers. Yet Miss 
Strong carries her definition in detail throughout the book, even though 
here and there she has to strain a point to do so. The savage's prayer 
for the death of his foe, and the child's prayer for a new doll are inter- 
preted as "having for their end the establishment of a more complete self;" 
and the impersonal contemplation of the Buddhist is, we are told, "no 
transcending of social relationships," though the alter here is indeed one of 
very abstract sort. It is of course permissible for Miss Strong to interpret 
her own definition in this wide sense; but a definition which means so 
much is not very illuminating. 

By far the most important part of the book, however, is its admirable 
psychological description of the development of prayer from its primitive 
to its highest forms. The prayers of the savage and of the child are for 
all sorts of things because the distinction between the personal and the 
impersonal is not yet made. But when the more mechanical, the more defin- 
itely regulated changes in experience cease to be felt as changes in the self 
and can be counted on exactly with no residuum of uncertainty, they cease to 
be considered personal. "That which becomes habitual becomes imper- 
sonal." For many of our purposes, therefore, science and art supersede 
prayer. And "the beginnings of this scientific discrimination come when 
the causal relation between prayer and the result is broken in one of two 
ways. Either the prayer does not bring the result or the result comes 
without the prayer." 
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But the sense of ethical fitness in the savage and in the child may also 
contribute toward reducing the number of things for which one prays. 
"Thus the child may cease to pray for 'material' objects not because he 
finds that prayer is useless but because he comes to a sense of shame in 
'bothering God about such little things.' " 

When this process of elimination has been carried to its logical con- 
clusion, prayer reaches what Miss Strong calls its completely social type, 
in which the conception of the self has developed and the end sought is not 
some particular thing — but "the establishment of a wider, more complete 
self." Within this higher type of prayer there are two well-marked tenden- 
cies, the contemplative or aesthetic, and the practical or ethical. The former 
tends to rest in the experience as such and to surrender the little self to the 
greater one. In its extreme form this ceases to be prayer at all, as the self 
of desire is completely given up and the social relation, which is essential to 
prayer, comes to an end. The practical tendency in prayer, on the other 
hand, is to pass at once into action. This type too, like the other, when 
carried to an extreme, ceases to be prayer, though for the opposite reason. 
It is here not the little self but the alter who is lost, and prayer thus ceases 
to be a social relation and becomes merely moral action. For real prayer 
is always essentially social — an expression "of the constant social inter- 
course through which consciousness goes on." 

James Bissett Pratt 
Williams College, 

WlLLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 



THE PEACE OF THE CHURCH 

The appearance about the same time of two substantial books on the 
problem of the reorganization of our Christian forces is significant and 
encouraging. The problem will eventually be worked out not in the study 
but in the field. The long scandal will be ended at last by a gradual 
process of practical combination. But in the meantime, the more books 
the better. 

The two forces which are compelling a new consideration of our unhappy 
divisions are denominational indifference and social enthusiasm. The 
present generation is altogether indifferent to the denominational distinc- 
tions over which their fathers fought. The young Baptist does not care 
whether baptism is administered according to one ritual or another. The 
young Congregationalist and the young Presbyterian are interested in 
ecclesiastical polity only as a practical and contemporary matter; to their 
minds neither polity is of obligation, the only question is as to practical 



